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Gabriele D'Annunzio, Italy's warrior poet, came to the 
defense of Premier Orlando and the extreme claims of Italy 
as to territory on the Adriatic, in a six-column pronuncia- 
mento, issued January 15, and full of invective against 
Signor Bissolati, the advocate of moderate terms and rap- 
prochment with the Jugo — Slavs. The poet counselled taking 
the Bissolati's life by bomb or knife if necessary. 



Franklin H. Simond.3, the able critic and interpreter of 
military strategy, whose writings for the New York Tribune 
and the Review of Reviews and for a syndicate of news- 
papers during the war gave him a national reputation, 
sharply criticized President Wilson for going to Europe at 
a time when he was needed at home. Mr. Simonds has been 
in England and France during the past month, and he now 
withdraws his criticism and says that the President's visit 
was strategic and that it has lifted Anglo-American relations 
to a new level of relationships. 

Madame Catherine Breshkovska. "grand mother of the 
Russian Revolution," who arrived in the United. States in 
mid-January, is a stern critic of the Bolshevikist regime and 
its high-handed course. She comes to the United States 
primarily to get aid in reconstructing Russian life on its 
educational side and to get funds and teachers to be used at 
a time Of national reconstruction that she believes, should be 
evolutionary and not revolutionary. 

Premier Ignace Paderewski, of Poland, leader of the coali- 
tion ministry, says that a monument should be erected in 
every town and village of his native land to do honor to 
Col. House, President Wilson's adviser and a member of the 
American Peace Commission. He refers especially to the 
service rendered by the Texan "power behind the throne" in 
inducing the United States early in the war to commit itself 
and the Powers of the Entente to the cause of Polish nation- 
alism. 



W. Frank Persons, who has gone to Europe to make a 
study of the relief, situation for the National Investigation 
Bureau, has been director-general for the past two years of 
the Civilian Relief of the Red Cross with his headquarters in 
Washington. He went with the full approval of the War 
Department. His scope of inquiry will be the many societies 
which are distributing funds in Europe given by American 
donors ; and the effort will be to get an expert opinion as to 
their worth, how much they waste through competition in 
the same field, and how much through lack of administrative 
efficiency. 

Miss Anne Morgan, who has headed the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France since it was founded and who 
has given all of her time and much of her personal fortune 
to the work of this organization of American women, 
recently left New York for France, having completed final 
negotiations there with representatives of France in the 
United States. She and her co-laborers have assumed 
responsibility for 50,000 persons who are homeless and house- 
less and must be set on their feet economically and physic- 
ally. 



Ray Stannard Baker, who has been selected to be "middle- 
man" between the President and other members of the 
American Peace Commission at Paris and the 100 or more 
newspaper representatives preoent there, first attracted at- 
tention in the '90's as a writer for McClure's Magazine in its 
palmy days, when it had Miss Tarbell, Peter Finley Dunne, 
Lincoln Steffens, and men and women of that calibre on its 
staff of writers. Later he became editor of the American 
Magazine. During the war he served on the Committee on 
Public Information. Of late years he has settled down to 
being a bucolic philosopher with headquarters at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, where he writes books of the Donald G. 
Mitchel, J. G. Holland order, only brought up-to-date. 



ager of the Kokusai News Agency, with its headquarters in 
Tokio. It will be his business to guard the interests of the 
commission while with it, and to see that. the American and 
European publics as well as the Japanese newspapers get 
news that it is thought desirable for them to have. Mr. 
Kennedy during the war has much aided the American, 
British, French, and Italian "publicity" bureaus in propa- 
ganda work in the Far East. China's publicity agent at the 
Paris Conference is Mr. Thomas F. Millard, editor for sev- 
eral years of periodicals published in Shanghai and also 
author of several books dealing with Far Eastern political 
and social questions. Mr. Millard is strongly anti-Japanese 
in his beliefs. 
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To the Editor : 



Boston, Jan. 14, 1919. 



The Commissioners from Japan to the Peace Conference 
are accompanied by Mr. J. Russell Kennedy, correspondent 
in Japan for the Reuter's News Agency and General Man- 



I have been interested in the reactions toward war and 
toward the League of Nations plan which I have noted 
among the returning officers and soldiers of our army. 

My impression is that the war did not hit enough of our 
army hard enough to create any of the general "never again" 
sentiment which seems to prevail in the European armies. 
Some of the men with whom I have talked seem to be suf- 
fering from what Graham Wallas calls "a balked instinct" — 
they did not get a chance to express their "pugnacity" in 
any real action in France. This "balked instinct" will call 
for some very practical "moral equivalent for war" unless it 
is to revenge itself on these fellows, as 1 such "balked in- 
stincts" seem to do. 

And the rest of the men seem overjoyed at the prospect of 
getting back to civilian life again. I have yet to find any 
number of men — the occasional exception is the young officer 
who has thoroughly enjoyed his brief authority — who really 
value military discipline as such. I have talked with many 
men about this and they all assure me that among the rank 
and file of men there was a willingness to accept the regime 
so long as it was a means to an end — namely, winning the 
war. But that within the last two months there has been 
increasing fretting under a mere routine of discipline, which 
with the ending of the war becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses an end in itself. The men tell me that neither they 
nor the great majority of their fellows take kindly to that 
ideal, and the last man with whom I talked doubted the 
practicability and value of "universal military service" for 
the rank and file of men who had gotten beyond high-school 
age and the boyish delight in drill and parade. So that I 
find no devotion to "militarism" in and for itself among the 
men being now discharged with whom I talk every chance 
I get. 

I put in my summer with the Y. M. C. A. at one of the 
large posts in this country, and ventured once to discuss 
this whole problem with a group of over a hundred men. I 
asked them how many felt the discipline had been worth 
while and valued what they had had thus far, and every 
hand in the room shot up. I then asked how many valued 
it so highly that they would like to live under it the rest of 
their days. Not a hand went up, but instead I got a wild 
howl of spontaneous laughter. 

As to the general soldier outlook on the world of busi- 
ness — politics, national and international — my impression is 
that there is rather little of that sort of anticipatory think- 
ing with the men. Their life has lain with concrete actuali- 
ties. They have had neither time nor inclination to con- 
sider "systems." They work and drill hard all day, they 
are tired to death by evening. Aching muscles and blistered 
feet and all the rest of it are like the toothache which 
prevents philosophizing. I may be wrong or right, but I do 
not look from the soldier for any general theory of or con- 
viction about world politics. And I say this without the 
least criticism of the soldier — who has had a different job 
to do and has gone at it with a great determination and good 
will. He has set himself to do his part of the job and has 
temporarily resigned the luxury of philosophizing about 
Utopias to the civilian. It is the everlasting difference 
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between the Platonist and the Aristotelian — and I think the 
soldier stands with Aristotle and the world of concrete 
actuality, leaving the business of discovering the "archetypal 
ideas" of the League of Nations and every other "ism" to the 
rest of us. — S. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The New State. By M. P. Follett. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City. 1918. Pp. 360, with appendix. $3.00 
net. 

The main thesis of this book is that group organization is 
the solution of popular government ; and it is valuable chiefly 
because in an elaborate and thoroughgoing way the author 
states the position of an increasing school of "pluralistic" 
thinkers in the United States, Great Britain and in Europe, 
who are steadily combatting the older absolutist ideas and 
ideals of government. They are far from satisfied with or 
loyal to the present system of representative government, 
especially in its legislative department, and they are suffi- 
ciently well-equipped intellectually to make their propaganda 
compel attention in higher circles of academic, political, and 
governmental life. 

The author's standards of criticism are such that she does 
not hesitate to condemn the limited horizon of many 
"pluralists," since they are atomistic and separatist within 
the group idea circle; and it is because she has the wider 
vision of group-interdependence, and carries it into the realm 
of international affairs that the book has any special claim 
on readers of the Advocate. In this field she is a federalist, 
premising the coming of a "world-state created by the law of 
interpenetration, the unifying of differences and represent- 
ing the multiple man in his essential nature." She argues 
that "there is not room on this planet for a lot of similar 
nations, but for a lot of different nations." "A group of 
nations must create a group-culture which sball be broader 
than the culture of one nation alone. There must be a 
world-ideal, a whole civilization in which the ideals and the 
civilization of every nation can find a place." "We make 
sacrifices for our own nation because of a group feeling. We 
shall make sacrifices for a League of Nations when we get 
the same feeling of a bond." 

These typical sentences hint at the trend of the author's 
argument. What she has to say about the issue of sover- 
eignty, viewed from the group-standpoint of international 
relations, is especially timely. 

Joan and Peter; The Story of an Education. By H. G. Wells. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. $1.75. 

The narrative which forms the warp of this book is as 
simple and uncomplicated a thread as even H. G. Wells ever 
spun. As usual, interest is sustained by the vivid keenness 
and wit of character delineation, and even more by the 
unfolding of the theme itself. This theme is soon seen to be 
broader than education per se. It is foreshadowed early in 
the book by a dream which Oswald, Joan and Peter's guar- 
dian, has in his jungle-fever. In this dream he is struggling 
to escape from a dark forest to some unknown place where 
can be found air, freedom, and brotherly security. 

With trenchant pen Wells then proceeds to score the dark 
forest of all the English pre-war institutions. The monarchy, 
the Church, and particularly the schools are inspected and 
found indolent, insincere and outside the flow of human 
progress. Nevertheless Joan and Peter catch glimpses of a 
broader society. It somehow succeeds in beckoning to them 
"over their teachers' heads and under their teachers' arms." 

Then comes war, shaking men together, forcing them out 
of eddies and into the dashing torrent. Young Peter, the 
aviator, sees the little barriers between men from 12.000 
feet in the air, and perceives them to be trivial. He dreams 
of a God who expects men to clean up their own world. 

The theme of internationalism now develops rapidly. 
Oswald, the old man, sees the war as an enormous breach 
of faith with the young, preventable by a broader philosophy 
and wiser education. He dreams of a League of Nations for 



Peace. Peter, the young man, objects to the word Peace as 
negative. He looks for a human society which shall be a 
great adventure, a progress, an exploration : something which 
shall call for the invention, the intensity of effort for 
progress which the war has called out for destruction. The 
only democracy worth preserving he thinks is that which 
will give every man and woman the fairest chance to do the 
thing he can best do to help, and under the best circum- 
stances. With every one doing his intensest best, the peoples 
may in time realize the ideal of a disciplined world freedom 
for all mankind. 

Morale. By Harold Goddard. Geo. H. Doran & Co., New 
York City. Pp. 118. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Goddard has written in this booklet of the morale of 
health, gregariousness, humor, adventure, communal labor, 
pride, victory, fatalism, reason, and sex ; but his most dis- 
tinct contribution to the thought of the hour is his argument 
that the Great War of 1914 has emerged as a spiritual factor 
helping all who shared in it, whether soldier or civilian, to 
hold a "definite hope for another kind of life for humanity" 
and the "perception that the war could be made to hasten its 
birth." Men and women inspired by such thoughts and 
hopes have "unlocked the supreme storehouse of the excess 
of life, achieved the last, the highest, the most unshakeable 
of the morales : the morale of creation." Hence such phrases 
as "make the world safe for democracy," "the war against 
war," "never again." There are limits to the endurance of 
men with lesser morales. This higher morale "is a thing 
divine— as everything creative is. It is the antithesis of 
destruction. It is the antithesis, therefore, of war itself. Let 
war beware of it, for through it war shall end." 

The Disclosures from Germany. Edited by James Munroe 
Smith. American Association for International Concilia- 
tion, New York. 1918. Pp. 253, with bibliography. 

Professor Smith of Columbia University, as editor and 
translator, has served a useful purpose in this volume by 
making the texts of the Lichnowsky Memorandum and Herr 
von Jagow's reply thereto, and the Memoranda and Letters 
of Dr. Muehlon, accessible in a definitive form. The volume 
also includes an article by Dr. James Brown Scott on "The 
Dawn in Germany," originally printed in the American 
Journal of International Law, April, 1918, in which this 
jurist and expert discusses the meaning of the Lichnowsky 
Memorandum and the other disclosures from "inner Ger- 
many" that, at the time he wrote, were available for inter- 
pretation. 

Christian Internationalism. By William Pierson Merrill. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 1919 Pd 
193. $1.50. 

The popular pastor, of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, who has been prominent in several of latter- 
day organizations in the United States, created to promote 
the cause of a law-governed world and fraternity among 
religionists of many names, has made this book a medium 
for stating some of his convictions about the future duty of 
the churches as advocates of peace and international good- 
will. In his discussion of the shortcomings of the church 
and of its divisions on the issue of war vs. peace he has been 
candid beyond some of his brethren. The "other worldly" 
sort of religion with its goal a state of heavenly utopia * * * 
won as the reward for individual goodness and piety," he 
has no sympathy for. He wants institutional religion to 
become more democratic in its methods and ideals and more 
international in its sympathies. Failure to be an ardent 
internationalist is failure to be an American Christian, in the 
truest sense of that term, in his opinion. 

Should the American Church awaken to its duty in sup- 
porting the Peace Conference in its anticipated idealism and 
practical devising of an international government, Mr 
Merrill is certain that the reflex influence on the church 
will be wholesome. It will force federation of the sects 
compel the pulpit to deal with group morality, and join 
social service to piety. Right action at Paris also would 
compel fairer dealing by the American democracy with such 
domestic prejudices as are based on race dislike and hatred 



